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sentiment the author vindicates a rational element in the religious 
consciousness and an objective truth and reality in its categories. 
And no doubt we may accept the analysis which finds in the demand 
for a perfected individuality, central to self-consciousness, the key to 
all truth and reality. But this is the driving motive of the intellectual 
life also. Why then cut off the intellectual from any participation in 
genuine reality ? M. Pillon relies, as we are aware, upon a searching 
dialectic which shows the want of absolute truth in scientific categories, 
but this does not prove that they are devoid of any positive relation 
to truth whatever. 

The eighty pages given to comptes rendus take notice of eighty-nine 
works which have appeared in France during the course of the year 
1908. The reviews of this periodical are noted for their brief, telling 
comments which hit the nail precisely upon the head and always in 
the best spirit. The reviewer has been especially impressed by the 
notices of two books by M. Henri Bois, Une conception moderniste du 
dogme and La valeur de r experience religieuse ; one by M. E. Meyer- 
son, Identite et realiti ; and one by M. A. Rey, La philosophie 
moderne. 

E. L. Hinman. 
University of Nebraska. 

What is Pragmatism f By James Bissett Pratt. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1909. — pp. xii, 256. 

This is an extremely satisfying book, that is, if the reader be not a 
pragmatist. It is seldom that one finds so much clear thinking and 
lucid exposition in so small a space. The author has endeavored first 
of all to understand rather than to refute pragmatism, yet the adher- 
ents of the new philosophy will be sure to say that he has not suc- 
ceeded. To them the six chapters of the book will appear so many 
masses of tangled confusion. And it does not seem probable that 
continued discussion will lead to a perfect understanding, the differ- 
ence being so largely temperamental. Pragmatism, we are told, is a 
temper of mind, an attitude, and so far as it is this, it cannot be 
changed by argumentation. It is generally recognized that philosophic 
attitudes and religious beliefs are ultimately a matter of constitutional, 
vital reaction, that as the sphinx looks out on the sand because she 
was cut out for that purpose, so we face the world in certain charac- 
teristic ways because ' it is our nature to. ' 

Discussion is not valueless, however, partly for the reason that there 
are many mixed temperaments, and partly because pragmatism is more 
than an attitude; it "offers us a theory of meaning, a theory of 
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truth, and a theory of knowledge." It is besides a general way of 
looking at things, and is trying to work out a theory of reality. The 
object of the first chapter of this book is to clearly state the pragmatic 
theory of meaning. This is not easy on account of the many con- 
cessions and qualifications that have been made. In general the 
doctrine is that meanings can be defined in terms of consequences in 
our future practical experience. It is then explained that this prac- 
tical experience is either active or passive and that it includes theo- 
retical consequences, but it is not clear whose experience is in 
question, that of the individual, that of all human beings, or that of 
all actual or possible rational or sentient beings. Furthermore, it is 
simply not a fact that the meaning of a proposition consists in its 
consequences. For not only do we know what we mean by the battle 
o "..arathon, but even in cases in which future consequences are to 
be expected, we know perfectly well what we mean before they occur. 
Indeed, this is the very nature of meaning and to explain it away is 
to deny it altogether. 

Again, it cannot be admitted that all ideas are plans of action ; 
many of them are judgments of fact or existence, and in innumerable 
cases those who seek the truth in such matters, do not want to do any- 
thing with it ; they want the knowledge for its own sake and have no 
further plan than to satisfy the desire to know. Pragmatism does not 
help in the selection of our problems. In practice it merely results in 
putting under the ban all questions which are not to the taste of the 
individual who wields the criterion. It cannot decide what men 
ought to find interesting, and on its own principles it cannot taboo 
the investigation of any questions which men actually yearn to solve. 

Chapters II and III discuss the conception of truth, and the view 
of pragmatism is contrasted with that which it opposes. It is pointed 
out that the pragmatists have confused the meaning or nature of truth 
with successful working, which is merely a sign of its presence. If an 
idea is always merely a plan of action, a good idea is one that works 
successfully, but it seems irrelevant to call it true. Indeed, since the 
pragmatists insist that the old conception of truth as conformity to 
fact is meaningless, they only confuse the situation by retaining the 
word, and putting it to strange uses. They beget false hopes in the 
public, who are the patrons of the new philosophy, and who, in spite 
of their so-called religious indifference, are interested in nothing so 
much as religion. When, for instance, it is announced, that the doc- 
trine of God is true so far as it works, the average man who finds 
comfort in his faith thinks he has a new ally against his doubts and 
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his fears. But he will be undeceived when he leams what the prag- 
matist preacher means by true. For the latter, truth is a synonym for 
successful working. Instead of saying that the idea of God is objectively 
true and conforms to the facts of his existence and nature, so far as it 
works, what he really says is that the idea works so far as it works. 
This is the amount of support this philosophy really offers to religious 
faith. The common -sense theory is stated by Pratt as follows : Truth, 
or the relation of correspondence, means " that the object of which 
one is thinking is as one thinks it. ' ' Thus, let us say, that A thinks that 
B is in Constantinople, and that B is actually there. Then A's thought 
is true. The thought corresponds to the situation. The pragmatists 
say, * Explain farther,' and make difficulties. The reply is that the 
matter is already so simple and perfectly understood that no reduction 
to simpler terms is possible, and that the questions which the prag- 
matists ask about it are of the same order as those that have been 
asked for ages about motion, temporal succession, etc. 

Notwithstanding the utmost efforts of its expositors, pragmatism's 
conception of truth is still obscure, and it is becoming more uncertain 
with the differences of its representatives and the concessions which 
some of them have been forced to make. Thus James started out by 
saying that truth is a process, the process of its own verification, that 
the links of experience sequent upon an idea, which mediate between 
it and reality, form and are the concrete relation of truth, that "Truth 
happens to an idea. It becomes true, is made true by events." Later, 
he admitted that when the situation in the empirical world is such 
that "a satisfactory passage through it between the object and the 
idea is possible, that idea will both be true, and will have been true 
of that object, whether fully developed verification has been made or 
not. ' ' He further declares that ' ' If there is to be truth, both realities 
and beliefs about them must conspire to make it. ' ' 

Now after making these concessions, which seem to place him in 
the camp of his opponents, James says he still agrees with Dewey, 
who refuses to make them, and abides by the statement that truth is 
an experienced relation, and that verification and truth are two names 
for the same thing. There seems to be no way out of this bog. Cer- 
tainly, it is not indicated by Dr. Schiller. Until the pragmatists 
come to some agreement evident to others beside themselves, we can- 
not positively say whether by truth they mean a process wholly within 
experience, or a process in experience plus a relation between an idea 
and the object which it means, which object may be "beyond the direct 
experience of the particular cognizer." When the matter is well 
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threshed out, it looks as if pragmatism must choose between the evi- 
dent absurdities of one wing or the concessions, which amount to a 
practical surrender of the whole position, of the other. 

Chapter IV is as fine an example of clear statement as can be found 
in recent philosophic writing, and to attempt to further condense it 
into a few lines of a review is to do the author an injustice. It is 
pointed out that the object of the pragmatic theory of knowledge is to 
get rid of the puzzle of transcendence. Yet, in the end, the puzzle 
remains. The epistemological gap is not closed. When A knows that 
B has a headache, the experiences of the two persons are not bridged, 
they do not run together, and the leap has to be taken. Our experi- 
ences may ambulate until they lead to a percept, and we come "in 
touch with reality's most authentic substitutes and representatives." 
But what is " the relation between these last terms within our experi- 
ence and the outer objects of which these experiences of ours are only 
substitutes and representatives " ? Is this relation ambulatory or sal- 
tatory ? If it is ambulatory, who is it that ambulates ? The fact is 
that pragmatism is to be charged with " gratuitous mystification " in 
this matter. Transcendence is ultimately simple, and to ask, How 
can an idea mean anything but itself? is like asking, How can time 
pass ? How can a thing move ? A cognition is not first a piece of 
psychic stuff, simply felt, which subsequently acquires external refer- 
ence. Its characteristic quality is this pointing to, this meaning, 
something beyond itself. Pragmatism marvels at this peculiarity of 
thought, and, because it does not understand how it can be, denies 
the fact. And after all external reference has to be admitted. Ac- 
cording to Dewey, it is a reference from one part to another of the 
individual's experience. Now noting that this seems to shut us up in 
solipsism, it may be asked : " If the possibility of such reference is thus 
once admitted, why may not the individual's thought refer to and 
mean something in some one else's experience?" James admits 
reference to things beyond actual experience and speaks of conjunctive 
transitions in possible experience, yet he does not explain how these 
transitions lead the ambulating knower over into objective reality or 
the experience of other persons to which his cognitive idea refers. 

It is pointed out that pragmatism, in its effort to avoid transcend- 
ence, explains knowledge entirely away. For if " knowing is made 
by the ambulation through the intervening experiences, ' ' then there is 
strictly speaking no knowledge till these experiences have taken place, 
and even then knowledge is impossible for the reason that the idea 
which started the process has disappeared forever. " Hence the 
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knower did not know or mean anything so long as it existed, but 
became a knower only after it had ceased to exist altogether." This 
is the conclusion to which they must eventually come who start with 
the assumption that the meaning of an idea consists in the subsequent 
concrete steps of its fulfilment. Moreover, if knowledge is merely a 
"doubt-inquiry-answer experience," there is no criterion for distin- 
guishing between true and false opinion ; for obviously two men may 
have entirely different opinions concerning the same thing, and each 
be satisfied with the working of his idea in his actual experience. But 
if the pragmatist "amends his statement so as to say that he means by 
knowledge only that opinion which would work if carrried out, then 
he is unconsciously surrendering his whole case by smuggling in the 
idea of a conditioning environment which determines whether or not 
the experience can work, and which cannot itself be identified with 
the experience or any part of it." The right of the experience to be 
satisfactory would be " determined not by itself, but by the nature of 
the conditioning environment." But this is to be back again in the 
mystery of transcendence. We cannot ' ' distinguish knowledge from 
error by mere description of what happens within one individual's ex- 
perience." It thus appears that pragmatism in refusing to accept the 
peculiarity of the knowing thought, its external reference, its self- 
transcendence, its meaning more than it is, as a datum of experience, 
has explained nothing, and has merely provided one more road to 
scepticism as to the possibility of knowledge. 

Chapters VI and VII, on Pragmatism and Religion and The Prac- 
tical Point of View, are admirable in spirit and important by reason 
of the clear distinctions made. The support which religious faith 
may derive from pragmatism may be estimated from its treatment of 
the idea of God, already referred to. The whole book may seem to 
some rather an attempt at refutation than at understanding. The 
author has not, however, worked in this spirit. He has evidently 
made a sincere effort to contribute something to the solution of the 
question, What is pragmatism ? and if the distinctions which he draws 
and which seem so clear and valid tend to negate the claims of the 
new philosophic gospel, he cannot be justly blamed for that fact. In 
philosophy an explanation is sometimes inevitably a refutation, and a 
clear distinction an epitaph. 

George Rowland Dodson. 



